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gazed down at the world below, his whole effort was to 
help men to a better understanding of life. He had no 
social philosophy as such, but he felt for the world of 
men if haply he might heal them. His mighty genius 
took the sublime conceptions of an abstract system and 
turned them into a radiant vision. Rightly understood 
he half -consciously portrayed the universe as ruled by a 
living power of all-pervading love. Vergil, his greatest 
disciple, was profoundly influenced by him. 

The treatise is a strong appeal for a rational, and con- 
structive understanding of a much misunderstood and 
often maligned poet. The author has brought vividly 
to our attention many points calculated to give us a 
better understanding and a more sympathetic inter- 
pretation of this great poet. 
Washington and Jefferson Robert B. ENGLISH. 

College. 



The Song of the Sirens and Other Stories. By Edward 
Lucas White. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company (1919). Pp. XII + 348. $1.90. 

The Preface to this collection claims the attention of 
the reader at once, especially if he cares to know of what 
stuff dreams may be made. The reviewer himself was 
early freed from any suffering from nightmares through 
the acquisition or the development of a sort of tutelary 
consciousness in his sleep, which told him while his 
dream personality was actually evolving horror upon 
horror that there was no reality about them and there- 
fore no reason to worry. This doubling of his sleeping 
self was such a curious prophylactic that he once ven- 
tured to consult the psychologist William James about 
it, only to learn from him, of course, that he was not 
unique in his good fortune But Mr. White has a much 
more valuable double personality; for, according to the 
self-revelations of his Preface, his dream experiences 
provide him with stories which his waking self can 
publish and we thoroughly enjoy. It is one of these 
that gives its name to the book. 

The Song of the Sirens transports us far from Li Galli 
in the Gulf of Salerno, where most of us have seen the 
witch-birds, nor do the pair of Mr. White's vision bear 
much resemblance to those that Greeks soon after the 
Odyssey reached its final form saw pictured on Attico- 
Corinthian vases. With such a conception of the 
horrible and the beautiful combined as we have in this 
story Keats might have composed another Greek poem 
to match his Lamia. In origin the Sirens and the 
Lamiae are, after all, close associates, winged spirits of 
the dead, greedy for blood and love, but the former are 
the better singers, and our author subjects us almost 
uncomfortably to the spell of their song. 

A better bit of fiction, however, is perhaps his histori- 
cal story entitled The Fasces, which owes its inspiration, 
it would seem, not to a dream, but to a passage in 
Frontinus's Strategematica. It should provoke dis- 
cussion among classicists who have studied minutely the 
society in which Pompey, Caesar, Crassus, Antony, 
Clodius, and their women associates lived and intrigued 
politically and amatorially. Caesar conforms to 



Shavian prescriptions and is as human as the new 
school of writers on things ancient could desire. His 
powers of invective match those of Cicero, not to say 
of a fishwife of Billingsgate. He calls Pulchellus a 
"nasty little tadpole" even as Catullus might have 
done. I fear that this is all true to life as it was at the 
end of the millenium. 

Next in importance to us is the story of Iarbas. This 
"royal Moor" arrives after Dido's suicide, a day too 
late to kill Aeneas. Anna shocks him with an appraise- 
ment of the Trojan's dutiful infidelity that gives the 
keynote to the Aeneid, but sounds somewhat strange 
from the lips of a Carthaginian girl, who ought perhaps 
to be more like the women of Flaubert's Salammb6 than 
like a Puritan maiden, if we are to humanize her at all. 

The Right Man takes us to Sparta and sets forth the 
distinguishing characteristics of its people in a perman- 
ently impressive way. Dodona, with its rustling oaks, 
is the least successful of all the sketches. In The Ele- 
phant's Ear and The Swimmers Mr. White amplifies 
entertainingly other anecdotes in the work of Frontinus, 
but robs us of the pleasure of a complete surprise by 
prefixing the original Latin. In The Skewbald Panther 
a large amount of lore about Dacia would appeal to the 
historical student more than to the ordinary reader, but 
the part that concerns the wild beasts of the Roman 
arena and those of the audience will satisfy anybody 
whose taste is for the loathsome and the terrible ; it may 
justly be called a 'thriller'. Disvola carries us in our 
imaginations to Italy of the fourteenth century. The 
last tale, The Flambeau Bracket, is the most original, 
and a compass of twenty pages could hardly do more 
for the lover of short stories. 

Although, as I have indicated, the collection as a 
whole is most readable and worthwhile, some slips show 
that fallibility in author and printer which our common 
humanity requires. I shall merely question whether 
"Helen of Tiryns" (73) is a mistake of the speaker (a 
piece of ultra realism?), or one of Mr. White's; speak 
for fellow-Latinists against the spellings "Caius" and 
"Cneius"; object fussily to such expressions as "col- 
logued", "whimmy", "worsen", "gloomed", in the 
midst of simple and admirable English ; ask Thressa not 
to say (115) "to ever think" and Proculus not to query 
(267) "what kind of a beast is it" ; and, finally, beg for a 
few more inches of water on the bar (241), so that the 
triremes could smash heads like melons under their cut- 
waters without being so amphibious as a 'tank'. 
U PennIvYvaota. Walton Brooks McDaniel. 



A Political Ideal of the Emperor Hadrian. By 
William Dodge Gray. In the Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for 1914, 
1. 1 13-124. 

A Study of the Life of Hadrian Prior to his Accession. 
By William Dodge Gray. In Smith College Studies 
in History, 4.141-209 (April, 1919). 
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In the first of these studies the author defends the 
thesis that 

one of Hadrian's main purposes was to protect the 
Graeco-Roman civilization of the Roman Empire from 
corrupting influences, particularly from the influences 
of northern barbarism and of orientalism, and to give 
to this civilization a more Roman character. 

The total surrender of Armenia by Hadrian on his 
accession was due to this purpose. The Danube- 
Rhine limes was to check barbarian influences rather 
than barbarian invasions. The revival of Greek 
religion had as its main object the worship of Zeus- 
Hadrian, that is Emperor-worship involving allegiance 
to the Roman State. It is significant that the Emperor 
dedicated his great temple at Rome to the thoroughly 
Roman deities, Venus and Roma. These and other 
arguments are well supported; but perhaps they are 
not quite adequate to prove that emphasis was laid by 
Hadrian on the purely Roman rather than the Graeco- 
Roman character of the civilization of the Empire. 

In the second paper a very satisfactory study of 
Hardian's early career is presented, with possibly a 
slight tendency to overemphasize his intellectual pre- 
eminence. In particular the influence of experiences 
in the Dacian and Parthian wars, in making him anti- 
barbarian and antiimperialistic, is pointed out. 
Reasons are given to show that Hadrian was actually 
adopted by Trajan as his successor. Hadrian was the 
most suitable person; he was governor of Syria, and 
commander of the great Eastern army; the prefect of 
the pretorian guard favored Hadrian and had great 
influence with Trajan; the, Empress strongly supported 
him. This view of the situation is also accepted by 
Ferrero and Barbagallo in their recent Short History 
of Rome. 

In both these papers a thorough knowledge of the 
ancient sources and the works of modern scholars is 
evident. One might, however, raise the question 
whether the exact distribution of parts of the Vita 
Hadriani into an "historical part", worthy of belief, and 
a "biographic part", mostly worthless, should be 
accepted without hesitation. 
University of North Carolina. G. A. HARRER. 



EURIPIDES, TROADES 1180-1184 

Euripides, Troades 1180-1184, isrendered as follows 
by Way: 

Dear lips, that babbled many a child-boast once, 
Ye are dead! — 'Twas false, when, bounding to my robes, 
"Mother", thou saidst, "full many a curl I'll shear 
For thee, and troops of friends unto thy tomb 
Will lead, to cry the loving last farewell". 

This passage, in which Hecuba laments the cruel death 
of Hector's son, Astyanax, has given offense to some 
readers because it seemed harsh and unnatural. The 
criticim is not well taken, I believe, for that children 
feel and speak about death in a way that is very different 
from the convention of adults is a well-known fact 
that I shall merely illustrate here briefly. Thus, 
Sigmund Freud, Reflections on War and Death, 41 f. 
(New York, 1918), remarks: 



As far as the death of another person is concerned every 
man of culture will studiously avoid mentioning this 
possibility in the presence of the person in question. 
Only children ignore this restraint ; they boldly threaten 
each other with the possibility of death, and are quite 
capable of giving expression to the thought of death in 
relation to the persons they love, as, for instance: 
Dear Mama, when, unfortunately, you are dead, I 
shall do so and so. 

I can add, from my own experience, that a little girl, 
whom I know very well, once took such a fancy to her 
mother's new dress that she exclaimed, "Mother, 
when you are dead, I want that dress". We have, 
therefore, in this passage another instance of realism 
on the part of Euripides, and what would be unpardon- 
able in an adult becomes not only dramatically effective 
but natural on the lips of the child Astyanax. 
The University of Illinois. W. A. Oldfather. 



THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 

The Classical Forum 

On Saturday, December 13, The Classical Forum of 
The New York Classical Club met at Barnard College, 
and heard an address by Professor Gonzalez Lodge, of 
Teachers College, on The Place of the Dramatic Art 
in the Teaching of the Classics. It is known that since 
1881 there have been about 500 performances by ama- 
teurs of Greek and Latin plays in American Schools and 
Colleges. Professor Lodge's address, however, dealt 
not with such plays, publicly presented, perhaps with 
an underlying purpose of propaganda, but with homely 
dramatic art domesticated in class-rooms, as an instru- 
ment of instruction. Even today, in classes where 
spoken Latin is not the end in view, much oral work 
is needed by the pupils; this point the speaker illus- 
trated by reference to the history of the rise of language. 
Since language in its first stage was a thing said and 
heard, not read, the essential nature of any tongue is 
obscured if its sounds are not familiar to the ear and to 
the tongue of the student. But, furthermore, spoken 
words are still incomplete as a means of expression, 
needing gesture and action to give them their fullest 
meaning. . Here, then, is the place of drama in Latin 
classes, leading the pupils, by means of familiarity with 
the sounds of Latin, to a clearer apprehension of it 
as an instrument of communication. 

Material for dramatic work is already abundant, 
Professor Lodge mentioned several books of plays in 
Latin, published, chiefly in England, in recent years. 
For most of these reference may be made to the list 
in Professor Cleasby's article, Classical Plays in High 
School and College, The Classical Weekly 11.146- 
148. Others mentioned by Professor Lodge are Easy 
Latin Plays, by M. L. Newman (George Bell and Sons, 
London); Initium, by W. H. S. Jones and R. B. 
Appleton (Heffer, Cambridge, England); and Via 
Romana, by Frank Granger (Bell, Loadon). But more 
important, he indicated, are the dramatic opportuni- 
ties lying along the daily path of even the most conven- 
tional Latin course. The speeches so numerous in 
Caesar can be easily adapted for recitation. Cicero's 
speeches are drama, ready made, since to his audience 
oratory stripped of gesture and action was without 
interest. Let the teacher, therefore, turn dramatic 
coach, and, on occasion, playwright, too, with a 
courageous belief that even simple and unpretending 
efforts will produce results of value to his pupils. Any 
teacher can compose simple scenes suitable for his 
own classes and such small 'plays' should be presented 
regularly and often in all grades of Latin work. 

Susan Fowler, Censor. 



